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The Generic Figure 


The first known image of a human being, 
discovered in 1941 in the caves at Lascaux, 
France, is considered to date from approxi¬ 
mately 15,000 —10,000 B.C. Despite evi¬ 
dence that the hand responsible for the sur¬ 
rounding paintings of animals was capable 
of surprisingly sophisticated depictions using 
line and modeling to differentiate between 
form and volume, the image of man is 
distinctly schematic by comparison. Since 
this ancient stick-figure was rendered on the 
cave wall, artists have generated innumer¬ 
able variations on the figure reflecting a myr¬ 
iad of interpretations of the human condition. 

Ironically, one of the few periods in the 
history of art when the figure was eclipsed 
was during the early 1900s, a time when 
so-called “abstract art" emerged as the 
uniquely twentieth-century achievement. Be¬ 
tween 1909 and 1913 the European artists 
Franz Kupka, Wassily Kandinsky, and Robert 
Delaunay delved into the realm of non¬ 
objective painting as a form of expression 
parallel to the intangible domains of music, 
light, and time. Through the second decade 
of the century extremes such as Kasimir 
Malevich's suprematist paintings demon¬ 
strated the urge toward pure abstraction. Of 
course, this enterprise addressed a previ¬ 
ously unknown and unseen area of visual 
investigation. The notion of “abstraction" 
was understood to mean the degree to which 
an image was formally removed from its 
visual source. 


Exhibition organized and text written by 
Ned Rifkin, Curator of Contemporary Art. 
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Recently, after more than thirty years of 
American art dominated by abstraction, art¬ 
ists have directed greater focus on the human 
figure once again. In this decade especially, 
critical attention has concentrated on numer¬ 
ous artists who are involved in what has 
generally been dubbed “neo-expressionism," 
art clearly indebted to expressionists such as 
Munch, Ensor, Nolde, and the painters of 
“Die Briicke." While a great deal has been 
made of this revival, it is generally agreed 
that much of this phenomenon is the result 
of a growing concern for making art that is 
somehow more tied to the world in which we 
live in order to comment on the role we can 
and do play in shaping and being shaped by 
it. 

This re-emergence of the figure, as it has 
recently been advanced, involves a return to 
an historical style of art, one which was truly 
radical for its own time. However, grafting 
onto past styles for esthetic linkage is dan¬ 
gerous and can easily be seen as a measure of 
the high level of self-consciousness among 
artists today which, in turn, may disclose the 
degree of creative bankruptcy among their 
ranks. 




Attendant to this figurative upsurge and 
undoubtedly motivated by similar concerns 
about the world as is “neo-expressionism,” a 
sub-genre of work has surfaced which is not 
so much stylistically related as it is bound 
together cross-sectionally. There exists a com¬ 
mon inclination toward a reductive, anony¬ 
mous figure type which reveals symptoms of 
contemporary malaise in a manner signifi¬ 
cantly different from the theatrical excesses 
of the “neo-expressionists.” This new stra¬ 
tum of work concerns itself with a world 
which continues to isolate the individual, in 
part due to the increasing chasm between 
our understanding of high technology and 
our willingness to employ it. Visible in this 
new work is a shift which applies the visual 
abstraction presented to us in the late sixties 
and early seventies as “minimal art” (i.e. 
highly refined and reductive “primary forms”) 
to what is fundamentally a social critique 
and psychological probe growing out of the 
narrative and political impulses that sur¬ 
faced during the same time as pop art and 
conceptual art respectively. Rather than reg¬ 
istering their objection to the world in clearly 
emotional terms, these artists are coolly indi¬ 
cating the symptoms of their distress by using 
schematic figures. These generic figures —the 
subjects of the work of these twelve artists — 
address the problem of dehumanization by 
issuing in-kind messages which, because they 
are made by artists, disclose a human sensi¬ 
bility or, conversely, mutely object to the 
lack of human touch in today's world. 


Like the “neo-expressionists,” the artists rep¬ 
resentative of this tendency to use generic 
figures also are not without precedents in 
this century. Before he converted to pure 
non-objective painting, the Russian artist 
Malevich made cubo-futurist paintings of 
robot-like peasants carrying out their daily 
chores. The Bauhaus was one of the places 
where many artists explored the idea of “the 
new man” best exemplified by Oskar 
Schlemmer's geometrically derived figures 
visible in his painting, sculpture, and costume 
designs for his “Triadic Ballet.” In France, 
Fernand Leger's Nudes in the Forest 
[1909-1910] combined a romantic subject 
with a decidedly contemporary mechanistic 
look, a subject he later explored in his film. 
Ballet Mechanique [1924]. In the German 
cinema, Fritz Lang's Metropolis [1926] is yet 
another example of an artist in the early part 
of this century absorbed with the relation¬ 
ship between human figures and technologi¬ 
cal evolution. 


What, then, is a “generic figure” and what 
does it really tell us about the state of things 
today? Like the figurative emblems designed 
for pedestrian crossing signs and visible on 
public restrooms, generic figures are schematic 
featureless forms which signify “human being” 
in the most abbreviated way. The twelve 
artists included here all utilize this method of 
describing figures, but for very different 
reasons and with widely ranging results. 
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Above: 

Die Zukunft des Emigrcinten 1 1983 
Oil on canvas 
102 x138" 

Collection of Emily and Jerry Spiegel 
Courtesy of Mary Boone/Michael 
Werner Gallery 
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A. R. Penck 

Like the earliest cave paintings described 
above, the paintings by the expatriot Ger¬ 
man painter A.R. Penck are primarily moti¬ 
vated by an intense, urgent expression of the 
human psyche. In fact, Penck has often been 
included in exhibitions and articles pertain¬ 
ing to “neo-expressionism." In many ways, 
he holds the pivotal position between that 
style and the subject of this discussion. Die 
Zukunft des Emigranten [1983] ("The Future 
of Immigrants") is one of his denser paintings 
to date, overlaid with small episodic indica¬ 
tions of his journey from his native land to 
live and work in London. Penck's use of picto- 
graphic stick-figures in his work of the past 
fifteen years connects him with artists such 
as Giacometti and Klee as well as the pre¬ 
historic cave painters. 







Shout 1985 

Fiber, metal-mesh, wood, acrylic paint 
67 x 15 x 19" 

Courtesy of the Artist and Gimpel- 
Weitzenhoffer Gallery 

Other works in the Exhibition: 

Lightnih Hopkins and Uhuru 1984 
Painted wood and lead sheathing over 
wood with copper nails 
2 l / 2 x 2% x 49", 3 x 24 x 27" 

Courtesy of the Artist and Gimpel- 
Weitzenhoffer Gallery 


James Hill 

James Hill, like Penck, is another artist for 
whom the use of the generic figure evokes 
primitive references. Hill's sculpture and flat 
work have, for many years, been extensions 
of ritualistic performances he privately stages 
in his studio, involving various personae that 
the artist assumes. Hill feels a marked identity 
with African sources, as well as his idea of a 
latter day American incarnation of the tribal 
shaman, the black, southern blues musician 
such as Lightnin’ Hopkins, whose name ap¬ 
pears in a title of one of the sculptures 
presented here. The small wooden figure 
painted black, its limbs hinged together, hangs 
on the wall in a curiously vulnerable way, 
conveying an ominous feeling underlined by 
its conjunction with the rifle sculpture. Hill’s 
Shout demonstrates other primitive tech¬ 
niques such as wrapping a stick in hemp in 
order to give it “body," the Janus-headed 
mask suggestive of the dynamic between 
intellectual ambivalence and spiritual fusion. 






Father and Son 1985 
Woodcut; ink on paper 
82% x 371/2" 

Courtesy of Carlo Lamagna Gallery 
Other works in the Exhibition: 
Pacifica 1985 

Acrylic on wood and canvas 
83 x 71 x 28" 

Courtesy of Carlo Lamagna Gallery 

Red Jesus 1985 
Woodcut; ink on paper 
74 x 37%'' 

Courtesy of Carlo Lamagna Gallery 


John Buck 

A third artist whose work could be consid¬ 
ered primitive-generic is John Buck. Like 
Hill, Buck is fiercely committed to a more 
intuitive working method, in order to syn¬ 
thesize the purposeful purity of folk art with 
a highly trained and refined pictorial eye. 
Buck's life-size wooden figures have often 
been the backdrop for scenes of natural 
beauty, undoubtedly informed by the perva¬ 
sive presence of nature in the Big Sky coun¬ 
try of Montana, where he has lived and 
worked for many years. Recently, he has set 
the figure in front of an unstretched piece of 
canvas which is fixed to the wall. In Pacifica, 
there is no pictorial activity on the canvas, 
and the intense blue of the corrugated sculp¬ 
tural figure is starkly contrasted to the white 
head surmounted by a molecular construc¬ 
tion. The strange, accordion-like figure is 
rigidly immobile. Buck's graphic figures seen 
in the large scale woodcut prints Father and 
Son and Red Jesus, are flat analogues to this 
free-standing figure. Rather than existing in 
real space, they are gouged and scored in¬ 
cisively into a wood block and also have a 
strong physical quality like the three- 
dimensional pieces. Though determinedly 
fixed, all of Buck's figures indicate a fun¬ 
damental attitude the artist has toward the 
corporeal reality of finite human existence. 




Photo: Carlo Lamagna Gallery 





































Real Plastic Love 1984 
Plastic fragments 
73 x 33” 

Collection of Martin Sklar 


Tony Cragg 

Whereas Penck, Hill, and Buck are all pre¬ 
occupied with the primitive aspects of the 
generic figure, thereby conveying something 
especially poignant, perhaps sadly anachro¬ 
nistic, about the plight of the individual in a 
social order dominated by technology, there 
are other artists whose use of more contem¬ 
porary materials discloses a substantially 
more ironic perspective on the same subject. 
British sculptor Tony Cragg's penchant for 
collecting pieces of brightly colored plastic, 
bits and fragments of containers as well as 
discarded combs and broken watches, and 
collating them into images according to color 
is a case in point. In Real Plastic Love, 

[1984], Cragg suggests two figures, the male 
defined by the blue plastic cleverly affixed to 
the white wall, the female indicated by simi¬ 
larly placed pink plastic pieces, in an 
emphatically flat embrace. By using plastic, 
a pliable, yet indestructible material, and by 
generating the silhouette imagery of these 
two lovers, the artist casts doubts upon the 
substance and feasibility of such a relation¬ 
ship. Though it is a perceptible reality, the 
artist's skepticism about human emotion 
thriving in the "Age of Plastic" is undeniably 
articulated. 



Photo: Bill Jacobson 
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The Winner 1981 
Galvanized aluminum, plexiglass 
on plywood 
33 x 28 x 

Collection of Benjamin Marks and 
Patricia Tyler 

Other works in the Exhibition: 


Time Out 1981 

Galvanized steel, rubber, wood 

31 x28xl" 

Collection of Gale McCall 

Salute 1981 
Acrylic on board 

32 x 32" 

Collection of James Olson 

Naughty Naughty 1981 

Acrylic on board with acrylic mirror 

32 x32" 

Courtesy of the Artist 


Ries Niemi 

Similarly, Ries Niemi, an artist and designer 
now living in Los Angeles, conceived a series 
of flat, half-figures gesturing in a vernacular 
version of hand sign language. The four 
included here. Salute, Time Out, Naughty 
Naughty, and The Winner (all made in 1981), 
have a mechanical resonance which is in¬ 
tended to be sarcastic. Each puts the figure in 
a position of authority, but each is anony¬ 
mous. The gestures are deliberately played 
off against the materials used to reinforce 
the artist's wit. When the work is viewed in 
series, there is a deliberate suggestion of 
animation visible. Despite this apparent 
vitality,.Niemi's reductive silhouettes are 
reminiscent of Ernest Trova's despair for a 
fallen, mutated race of human beings as well 
as Richard Lindner's caustic temperament in 
his images of flawed and perverse creatures. 





Keith Haring 

For several years, Keith Haring, well-known 
for his prolific line drawings with marker 
pens throughout the streets of New York 
City, has been generating comparable 
“everyman” images engaged in activities as 
wide-ranging as U.F.O. spotting to explicit 
sexual romps. Featureless and usually with¬ 
out gender. Haring’s humans have a vitality 
and pathos that comes from the quality of 
the artist's line, deftly rendered and quickly 
realized. Cartoon-like, they often comment 
on the plight of the individual in various 
social situations. In Untitled [1985], the ge¬ 
neric figure is seen being pulled apart by four 


larger hands, each grabbing a limb. The red 
Y on the figure's chest graphically desig¬ 
nates the figure as a target as well as illustrat¬ 
ing the forces tugging across its body. Haring's 
now highly publicized activities in the New 
York subway system (making hundreds of 
white chalk drawings on the black spaces left 
vacant by the removal of advertisements) 
was an extremely effective campaign of pri¬ 
vately inspired public art which spoke directly 
to the subway rider's feelings of fear, 
isolation, and anonymity. 


Above: 

Untitled 1985 
Acrylic on canvas 
118 x142" 

Courtesy of Tony Shafrazi Gallery 
















Tom Otterness 


Photo: Scott Hyde 


Despite the fact that Haring, Niemi, and 
Cragg share a certain flat method of describ¬ 
ing “everyman,” it is through their use of 
curvilinear figures that they still remain eas¬ 
ily linked to the human body. However, a 
number of artists are now preoccupied with 
the robot or automoton as subject. The 
mechanical proxy was the subject of science 
fiction films in the thirties; today these ro¬ 
bots may actually deliver the mail to you if 
you work in a large corporate office. Tom 
Otterness, for many years known for his 
architectural friezes and columns of rotund 


figures engaged in all kinds of physical con¬ 
tortions, has created Adam and Eve, two 
smaller than life-sized forged bronze figures 
which have a darkly humorous presence. 

The artist's shift from clusters of his white 
chubby figurines made of polyurethane to 
the more autonomous, individualized bronze 
surrogates is a recent development. The 
obvious irony of the newest work is rein¬ 
forced by the title. The suggestion is that 
these two oversized wind-up toys, endearing 
as they may be, mark the beginning of a new 
race of mechanical creatures. 


Above: 

Adam and Eve 1985 
Fabricated bronze 

43 x 30 x 18" (Eve), 45 x 30 x 18" (Adam) 
Courtesy of Brooke Alexander, Inc. 







The Corrupt Priest 1984-85 
Enamel on mahogany plywood 
88 x 48” 

Courtesy of the Artist 

Other works in the Exhibition: 

Man with a Heavy Foot 1984 
Tempera on paper 
17 x 22" 

Courtesy of the Artist 


Witnesses 1985 

Tempera on paper mounted on ragboard 
17 x 22" 

Courtesy of the Artist 


Gregg Morris 

Just as Otterness' work reflects his concern 
with the effects of technological advances on 
the human species, so too do Gregg Morris' 
paintings present an ambivalent, yet ulti¬ 
mately mistrustful attitude toward the slick, 
designed look which has passively infiltrated 
our acceptance of a high-tech world. Morris' 
Corrupt Priest is a very cool and remote 
piece of minimal figurative art which is more 
overtly ominous in tone than Otterness' witty 
sculptures. His Man with a Heavy Foot, a 
small painting on paper, demonstrates the 
lighter side of this artist's sensibility. In 
nearly all his work, the surfaces are hermetic 
and pristine, seeming to be machine made 
rather than the product of human hands. 

This “no touch'' esthetic has its roots in mini¬ 
mal art, but is now applied to the human 
figure for an entirely different purpose and 
effect. 



Photo: Gregg Morris 




Untitled 1980-81 
Cast bronze 
46 1 / 2 x 28 1 / 2 x 31" 
Collection of Ivy Shapiro 


Joel Shapiro 

Another significant tendency among several 
artists is to animate and personify geometric 
forms. The artist singularly responsible for 
humanizing minimal art is Joel Shapiro, 
whose small scale cast iron work and bronze 
sculptures softened the generally austere 
impact of the reductive style that became 
dominant some fifteen years ago. His Untitled 
[1980-1981] is a fine example of the more 
motion laden figures of the past few years. 

As the viewer moves around it, the disposition 
of the sculpture shifts from the light-hearted 
step of a tap dancer or the fluid glide of an 
ice skater, to the ungainly contortions neces¬ 
sary to balance its various limbs. The rich¬ 
ness and warmth of the bronze, bearing 
impressions of the original wood, contrasts 
with this to create a frozen and still figure, 
poised in a lyrical existential stasis. 








Photo: Beate Bruhl 


Roger Boyce 

For Roger Boyce, the development of his 
comparable robotic forms was organic. Sev¬ 
eral years ago, while still living in Northern 
California, Boyce began making flat, painted 
images of wrestling figures on cut-out pieces 
of masonite. These were easily recognizable 
and grew directly out of the artist's personal 
experiences as a competitive wrestler. Grad¬ 
ually, following Boyce's interest in abstract 
art, the forms evolved into pairs of blockier, 
more geometric figures, now engaged in inti¬ 
mate human contact. Most recently, Boyce's 
figures have joined others, until they consti¬ 
tute large crowds or interactive groups, giv¬ 
ing the work a decidedly social element not 
present in earlier work. Like Penck’s Die 


Zukunft des Emigranten, the density of Boyce's 
Untitled wall piece enhances its possible 
readings. The image of these figures becomes 
increasingly architectural in nature, as if the 
artist anticipated his move to New York City 
several months ago by attempting to demon¬ 
strate the relationship of people to the envi¬ 
ronment in which they dwell. The use of 
primarily tonal variations on gray, again like 
Penck, fuses these individual forms into a 
massive whole, thereby reducing the sense of 
autonomy for each. Unlike Otterness, who 
has moved toward the more highly visible 
and individualized figures, Boyce has been 
deliberately overpopulating his work in or¬ 
der to issue a warning. 


Above: 

Untitled 1985 
Oil enamel on board 
96 x192" 

Courtesy of Carlo Lamagna Gallery, 
New York/Acme Art, San Francisco 







Man with Briefcase at 2,833,791 1982-83 

Acrylic on paper 
97 x 42V 2 " 

Private Collection, Washington, D.C. 
Courtesy of Paula Cooper Gallery 


Jonathan Borofsky 

While many of the artists included in this 
exhibition are involved with an emphatic ab¬ 
straction to activate the viewer's awareness 
of the plight of the individual, Jonathan 
Borofsky has made an icon of the anony¬ 
mous “everyman" in order to make a state¬ 
ment about universal individualism. The 
repeated use of his “Man with Briefcase" 
motif, seen in numerous permutations over 
the last few years, is one of the more recent 
manifestations of Borofsky's impulse to fuse 
the individual with the generic. Earlier exam¬ 
ples include his series of “chattering men," 
schematically derived figures whose jaws are 
mechanically driven to induce the constant 
state of chatter produced by a sound tape 
component. Another example of this same 
urge are Borofsky's “hammering men" which 
alternately symbolize artist, worker, or miner, 
depending on the artist's installation. How¬ 
ever, the “man with a briefcase" reflects a 
definite white-collar class generic type, one 
which encodes the management level of our 
social structure. For the artist, the briefcase is 
the commonplace microcosmic plan every¬ 
one carries. Since Borofsky has often claimed 
that each work of his is genuinely a self- 
portrait, one could argue that this man wear¬ 
ing a fedora and carrying the briefcase is 
then a flat, silhouetted self-projection of the 
artist. 


Photo: Geoffrey Clements 



Antony Gormley 


Photo: Carol Goldberg, Inc. 


In this sense, the opposite method informs 
the sculpture of British artist Antony Gormley. 
While his lead figures have no distinguishing 
facial features, thus inviting more universal 
interpretations, they are, in fact, actual cast¬ 
ings from his own body. Gormley’s works 
are literal self-portraits. The Untitled (Sleep¬ 
ing Figure), is, in a sense, illustrative of what 
this exhibition hopes to demonstrate. While 
all of the twelve artists have drawn inspira¬ 
tion from the anonymous and generic figures 
that populate our environment, it is clear 
that the artist is one person who can reinvest 
individual life and integrity into the world 
most directly by taking on the very subject 
of dehumanization. So Gormley, not unlike 
the other artists included here, sacrifices his 
individually recognizable characteristics and 
personal identity in order to humanize the 
mode of expression. 


Above: 

Untitled (Sleeping Figure) 1983 
Lead, plaster, granite, fiberglass 
16 x 42 x 89" 

Collection of Arthur and Carol Goldberg 

Ultimately, then, the generic figure is a phe¬ 
nomenon which signals the beginning of a 
new phase of abstraction. No longer are 
artists content to deal with merely formal 
concerns of a pictorial nature. Rather, they 
can apply the lessons of the past to create an 
ethical aspect of contemporary art, one which 
attempts to deal with a behavioral realm of 
abstraction. These generic figures tell us that 
we human beings are an endangered species 
of the twenty-first century. Could it be that 
the schematic human form found thousands 
of years ago in the caves at Lascaux was 
actually a depiction of a skeleton? Perhaps 
we have once again returned to the ineluctable 
expression of man’s individual struggle with 
his mortality and his desire to control and 
master his environment. 














